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WHAT BRANDEIS THINKS 
ABOUT ECONOMICS 


ROLONGED peace 
and prosperity can 
rest only on the 
foundation of ‘in- 
dustrial liberty. In- 
dustrial democ- 
racy should ulti- 
mately attend po- 
litical democracy. Industrial abso- 
lutism is not merely impossible in 
this country at the present time, 
but is most undesirable. Our em- 
ployers can no more afford to be 
absolute masters of their employes 
than they: can afford to submit to 
the mastery of their employes. 

“We are sure to have for the next 
generation an ever-increasing con- 
test between those who have and 
those who have not. There are 
vital economic, social and industrial 
problems to be solved. And for 
these we need our ablest men. The 
reason why we have not made more 
progress in social matters is that 
these problems have not been 
tackled by the practical men of 
high ability like those who have 
worked on industrial inventions 
and enterprises. We need social in- 
vention, each of many able men 
adding his work until the invention 
is perfected. 

“T have no rigid social philoso- 
phy. I have been too intense on 
concrete problems of practical jus- 
tice. And yet I can see that the 
tendency is steadily toward gov- 
ernmental control. The government 
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must keep order not only physical- 
ly but socially. In old times the 
law was meant to protect each citi- 
zen from oppression by physical 
force. But we have passed to a 
subtler civilization; from oppres- 
sion by force we have come to op- 
pression in other ways. And the 
laws must still protect a man from 
the things that rob him of his free- 
dom, whether the oppressing force 
be physical or of a subtler kind. 
“There is no such thing as free- 
dom for a man who under normal 
conditions is not financially free. 
We must, therefore, find means to 
create in the individual financial 
independence against sickness, ac- 
cidents, old age and the dread of 
leaving his family destitute if he 
suffer premature death. For we 
have become practically a world of 
employes; and if a man is to have 
real freedom of contract in dealing 
with his employer he must be 
financially independent. of these or- 
dinary contingencies. Unless we 
protect him from this oppression, 
it is foolish to call him free. More- 
over, since most men are employes, 
and since men must work to live, 
the law should see that they are 
protected from oppression in their 
work, from excessive hours of 
labor and other conditions injuri- 
ous not only to them alone, but 
through them to the common good. 
“This principle applies in gen- 
eral to the whole question of prop- 
erty rights. Property must be sub- 
ject to that control of property 
which is essential to the enjoyment 
of every man of a free individual 
life. And when property is used to 
interfere with that fundamental 
freedom of life for which property 
is only a means, then property 
must be controlled. This applies 
to the regulation of trusts and rail- 
roads, public utility and all the big 
industries that control the necessi- 
ties of life. Laws regulating them, 
far from being infringements on 


liberty, are in reality protections 
against infringements on liberty.” 





The eight-hour day or the short- 
er workday is the fundamental 
step in economic welfare and prog- 
ress. Wage increases and better 
conditions of life and work inevit- 
ably follow the higher standards of 
the short-hour workers. Now is 
the time for the workers to urge 
demands for the shorter workday. 
The workers have learned that 
when they once secure advantages 
they need not submit to any reduc- 
tion or deterioration of corditions. 
Never again will they return to old 
conditions and less favorable re- 
turns for their services. A new era 
has been inaugurated for the wage- 
earners—an era that shall bring 
increasing betterments into the 
work and life of the toilers. Toil- 
ers of America now is the time for 
activity and alertness; now is the 
time to make the eight-hour day 
continent wide; now is the time to 
agitate, educate and organize.— 
Gompers. 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
And the choice goes by forever 
Twixt that darkness and tvat light. 


Then to side with truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude makes virtue 
Of the faith they had denied. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE strike of the railway men has been averted. At the last mo- 

ment President Wilson, through his influence with Congress, was 

successful in getting a bill passed establishing the eight-hour day 

for railway employes engaged in interstate traffic. Of all the 
great and wonderful things that President Wilson has done this is the 
masterpiece of them ail. As you have already read in the newspapers, 
he did everything in his power to bring about a settlement before ask- 
ing Congress to legislate. There are very few of our readers who per- 
haps understand the inside of this situation. It was a dangerous trap 
that was set by the financial interests of Wall street to cripple 
the Democratic administration, if possible, by paralyzing the industry 
of the nation. To come to the point: it is an absolute certainty to 
those who know that if it did not happen to be presidential election 
year the case would never have gone as far as it did. The railroads 
would have settled when the President of the United States asked them, 
in the name of humanity, to do so. But this is the situation. When 
the split arose in the Republican party some four years ago, brought 
about by ex-President Roosevelt, the Republicans believed they had 
nothing to do but wrangle among themselves for a short time and then 
the leaders of the Progressive party would fight the old-time leaders 
into absolute submission and at the end of four years they would then 
cement the party together and that the most progressive Republicans 
would have control and dictate the policies of the Republican party. Of 
course, it is well known and understood that the Republican party is, 
or was, in the majority in our country. While the first part of the 
program worked out all right, a mistake in judgment was made and 
it is becoming doubtful as to the latter part of the program being put 
into practice. President Wilson was elected with a Democratic Con- 
gress and Senate, and they have gone on and have succeeded in over- 
coming all obstacles, giving the country the most beneficial legislation 
it has ever obtained under any administration, until we find at this 
time a nation teeming over with money; surrounded by plenty on every 
side; industry booming and prosperity reigning. 

In vain have the Republicans, or the few leaders in that party, 
attempted to place stumbling blocks in the road of President Wilson. 
After the sinking of the Lusitania they endeavored to create a sensa- 
tion which would force the President to declare war against Germany, 
but this failed. Every now and then, for over two years, a string of 
abuse has been hurled at the administration because of its refusal to 
enter into the European conflict. When this failed they attempted to 
start an agitation in this country so that the President would be forced 
into a war with Mexico. This also has failed, because through his 
genuine diplomacy he has kept peace with the world and saved the 
blood of the young men of our country who would be sacrificed had 
there been a war. Not only that, but he has surrounded himself with 
a country overflowing with everything that anyone could desire, so the 
last straw for the Republican leaders, as the time was drawing close 
to election, was to paralyze the industries of the nation and bring about 
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a railroad strike, which without a doubt would be worse, in so far as 
the business of the nation is concerned, than a war with some outside 
pewer. The men who were leading the opposition knew the price that 
we were about to pay, but they also knew that it was their only chance 
for success, for, understand, that it is not alone the presidency that 
has slipped out of the hands of the Republicans through their foolish- 
ness (as dissatisfaction existed within that party as a result of the 
way some of the leaders were being used by corrupt corporations), but 
with the presidency has gone perhaps twenty thousand positions to 
Democrats that might be filled by active Republicans. Again, there is 
this—which they feel most keenly—the progressive legislation enacted 
by the Democratic party; the bills in favor of the working people that 
have been put through Congress; the child labor bill that has inter- 
fered with the profits of some of the wealthy corporations; the national 
reserve banking law which has opened up the money of the country— 
all these measures have dealt very keenly with the interests of the 
trusts, and in addition the Republicans say what will happen or what 
may we not expect if the Democratic party is again returned to power, 
and where are we going to land? This is what has frightened and ter- 
rorized the leaders of the Republican party, so they said to themselves, 
no matter what it costs; no matter if we do have to paralyze the indus- 
tries of the nation; no matter if we do starve out New York, Chicago 
and other large cities, who cannot feed themselves longer than forty- 
eight hours should a strike on the railroads take place; anything to get 
back in control of the government of our nation again. They knew 
that were they successful in bringing about a strike that President Wil- 
son would be forced to order out the United States troops to protect 
the mail and other trains and that no matter how popular he had been 
the masses of the people would turn against him as soon as this was 
done and the industries of the country became paralyzed. This was a 
cold-blooded, premeditated attempt on the part of the interests to crip- 
ple the nation for the purpose of injuring the Democratic party; but 
it failed, as have the other plots and plans of this party. Although this 
law as to the eight-hour day may be declared unconstitutional, by a 
non-progressive Supreme Court, even at that the strike has been avert- 
ed and this country with its wheels of industry is rolling on and on. 
To those who know the game, as it is played by the parties who control 
the wealth of the nation, what has happened is no surprise. It was a 
genuine joke to see or read what was going on between the presidents 
of the different railroads while attending the conference in Washing- 
ton. Why, the heads of the several railroads could no more have set- 
tled this strike than could the man in the moon. The president of a 
railroad today is less of a figurehead in so far as the policy of the rail- 
road is concerned than one of the switchmen employed by the road. All 
that a president can do is to carry out orders. This statement had been 
testified to under oath by President Mellen of the New Haven road dur- 
ing the investigation of that rotten institution which was made by 
Louis Brandeis. President Mellen at that time said that he had nothing 
to do with the policies of the road; that he had nothing to do toward 
straightening out its affairs; that he got his orders from J. P. Morgan 
and, like an errand boy, all he had to do was to carry them out. This 
was the exact situation with the railroad presidents in Washington. 
They received their orders from the financiers of Wall street and other 
centers, who told them to refuse the men their request, and they re- 
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fused and believed they were going to have a strike. For several days 
it looked as if a strike was going to take place and they were making 
preparations and placed placards in every city in the country telling us 
how wrong it was for President Wilson to favor a body of men who re- 
fused to arbitrate the question that was under consideration. But, 
President Wilson understood their game, knew that the cards were 
stacked against him, but with genuine, hearty loyalty he was supported 
by Congress and the Senate, and he accomplished something by the pre- 
vention of this strike which no other man in the history of our nation 
has done, because the majority of the people of this country do not un- 
derstand or perhaps imagine the hardships that would ensue had the 
railroad strike been entered into. He has wrecked the chances of the 
enemy and they do not know what to do next, but we may expect just 
anything. It is another case of the savagery of the human race and 
is something like the conflict now going on in Europe where they are 
killing thousands of men in order that a few may obtain more power. 
Man stops at nothing in his blind, desperate passion for power. This 
is the situation and this is a brief synopsis of the narrow escape we 
had from a general paralysis of the industrial life of our nation. 





ened railroad strike controversy, because they made such a howl 

about the eight-hour law for the trainmen. You would think from 

reading the papers that we never before heard of the eight-hour 
day. The New York and Chicago papers, in fact every important 
newspaper in the country attacked President Wilson and called him a 
hold-up man and called the brotherhoods desperate characters because 
they were attempting to secure the eight-hour day. Of course, you 
read the papers and you know what they said, so it is useless for me 
to go into detail, but when you stop to think that the newspapers of 
the country have an absolute eight-hour day within their own plants 
and have had for several years, is it not strange that they should try 
to bluff the people by preaching against the adoption of the eight-hour 
day. They have been working under the eight-hour day since 1906. 
You all remember the strike of the Typographical Union eleven years 
ago for the establishment of the eight-hour day in the newspaper offices 
of the country. You know how long it lasted. Some places several 
weeks and some other places two or three days, but the Typographical 
Union forced the eight-hour day down the throats of the newspaper 
publishers eleven years ago and the newspaper publishers have been 
satisfied ever since. Then to read the newspapers during this recent 
controversy and see what they have been saying about the railway 
brotherhoods and the eight-hour day it is hard to understand. How- 
ever, let me say this to you, that when you want the truth on anything 
that you need to know do not go to the newspapers of the country for 
your information. The majority of the newspapers are controlled by 
the moneyed interests, who despise the working people of the country 
and have very little use for trade unions. You cannot really believe 
anything they say, especially after reading the campaign they put up 
against the eight-hour day and the many things they said against the 
railroad brotherhoods the last two months. You also must have read 
and heard the criticism to which President Wilson and the railway 
brotherhoods were subjected because of their refusal to arbitrate the 
question of the eight-hour day. Now, President Wilson endeavored to 


L was indeed laughable to read the newspaper during the threat- 
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get the brotherhoods to arbitrate that particular point, but the brother- 
hoods absolutely refused to do so because, they said, there can be no 
arbitration of a matter that becomes an absolute necessity. Anyone 
who knows anything about work, strenuous work, must realize that 
working on a locomotive for eight hours a day is a pretty tough position 
to hold; that with the increased speed of our railroads; that with the 
monster locomotives they are now building, that a man can hardly stand 
the strain even for eight hours, and that there are no workingmen who 
need the eight-hour day more than do the railroad workmen. This 
the brotherhoods explained to President Wilson, and he in turn, realiz- 
ing the honesty and truthfulness of their statement and understanding, 
also that it was absolutely impossible for him to get the brotherhoods 
to consent to arbitration on this point, which they insisted they must 
have, he recommended the adoption of the eight-hour day to the rail- 
road presidents. However, they refused his suggestion although he 
promised them to use his influence to see that they were reimbursed for 
any extra expense the establishment of the eight-hour day would cause 
the railroads. This they would not do as they were bound that the 
men should go on strike. Now, as a matter of fact the men of labor 
who have gone through the mill, who hold offices in labor unions, know 
that the employers never offer arbitration unless they are licked to a 
standstill. Why, we have hundreds of cases on record where we, as 
heads of labor organizations, have offered arbitration but where the 
employers have scoffed at and repudiated us. This is one case in a 
thousand where an organization of labor refused arbitration, and then 
they howl from one end of the country to the other as though we had 
committed a thousand murders, and the press of the country have pub- 
lished editorials galore condemning the men of labor, but they never 
condemned the employers when they refused arbitration. Yes, the la- 
bor movement stands for arbitration—honest arbitration—not compul- 
sory arbitration. We glory in the honesty of our cause, but there are 
instances when we must refuse; when we know that there is a prin- 
ciple involved which we cannot sacrifice. The writer of this article at 
one time refused an employer in Cincinnati to leave to Samuel Gom- 
pers the question of arbitrating a certain point. The writer said there 
was nothing to arbitrate. It was a question of our jurisdiction and 
we could not submit the question of our jurisdiction to arbitration. 
Again, we were forced to refuse arbitration in the packing house driv- 
ers’ case some years ago because we knew it was impossible for us to 
get honest arbitration; but for the one or two instances where we re- 
fused to arbitrate, for the sake of settling up serious situations, we 
have offered arbitration in thousands of cases during the past nine 
years. However, to our knowledge, employers have refused arbitra- 
tion in many cases. We have at this writing a serious situation in St. 
Louis, where five hundred milk drivers have been out for the past three 
weeks and the judge who was on the bench to try the injunction case 
against us, or who was hearing the case of the employers who were 
praying for an injunction to restrain us, heard our offer to leave the 
entire situation in his hands for arbitration, although he was a stranger 

us, but the employers refused, and everyone in the court room was 
, tesa ar because of their action. What is the use of going on naming 
cases! We have made these statements for the benefit of our mem- 
bership who may read this Journal and who are confronted by the mob, 
who do not understand the situation, with arguments condemning the 
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labor organizations because of their refusal to stand for arbitration, 
and especially in the case of the railroad brotherhoods who refused to 
arbitrate on the eight-hour day. Tell those people in your neighbor- 
hood who do not understand that Labor stands for arbitration in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of every hundred, but that there are extreme cases 
that present themselves to us, at least once in a lifetime, where princi- 
ples are involved that makes it impossible for us to submit to arbi- 
tration. 





office of the death of John Callahan of Local Union No. 1 of 

Kansas City, Mo., a charter member of the first local union of 

teamsters ever chartered by the American Federation of La- 
bor. John Callahan was also the first President of the Interna- 
tional Union. He became President after the International had 
received its charter from the American Federation of Labor, when 
it only had about fourteen small local unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of about 2,200, many of those men being team owners. 
John Callahan always drove his own single wagon, just eking out 
an existence, but he never forgot his trade union obligation. We 
understand that his end was brought about as a result of an acci- 
dent, he being run over by an automobile in Kansas City. All of 
our membership when reading this account of the death of Brother 
Callahan should nonor the memory of the founder of the Interna- 
tional organization by having some mention of the matter made at 
the meeting of the local union. 


[ is with deep regret that we have just received news in this 








locked out by their employers on the 7th day of August. The 

local union has a membership of about eight hundred. Five 

hundred of the men have been out now for over four weeks. This 
morning we learned that one of the big dairy concerns had agreed to 
a settlement. While we have had strikes and lockouts within the Inter- 
national that has involved more men, no more bitter strike has ever 
taken place. One of the locked-out men by the name of Mitchell, twen- 
ty-two years of age, a good, clean young workman, was shot to death 
by a foreman by the name of Snyder, and this man Snyder is held on 
an eight-hundred-dollar bond for fourth degree murder by the repre- 
sentatives of the government of St. Louis. It was the most cold-blooded 
murder that ever took place, as Snyder deliberately shot this young 
man without any reason. Two more of the strikers are in the hos- 
pital and are not expected to live. One of the men has a broken neck, 
the result of a bullet wound inflicted by a strike breaker. All of the 
evidence given in these cases, even that given by the police officers, 
states that the strike breakers were responsible for the shooting and 
for the loss of life in this desperate struggle. It developed that there 
is no law in Missouri against the carrying of firearms so long as said 
firearms are carried in a belt around the waist, and all of the strike 
breakers and bosses were loaded to the teeth with guns. There was a 
milk famine to a certain extent in St. Louis and some suffering existed, 
but we were not to blame. Our union, even in the court house, before 


L is UNION No. 603, Milk Wagon Drivers of St. Louis, were 
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the judge where we were appearing to protest against the issuance of 
an injunction, offered to leave the matter of a settlement of the ques- 
tion to the judge on the bench, whom we did not know, but the employ- 
ers said, “No, sir, we will not leave it to you to arbitrate.” General 
Secretary Hughes was in the district during the greater part of the 
trouble, assisting them and paying off strike benefits amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, which were distributed each week, and he reports 
that in all of his experience he never dealt with a situation equal to the 
one in St. Louis. Every newspaper in St. Louis and every business 
men’s association denounced the employers for their cruelty in the 
stand they were taking and for the injustice of their position, but the 
employers did not seem to care. They said they were going to fight 
_and fight as long as they desired to do so. They have lost thousands 
of dollars and in the end they will have to settle with the union. In 
fact, there is a settlement in sight now at this writing. The farmers 
up the country had contracts with the milk dealers and they collected 
their money for their milk, although they were told by the milk dealers, 
who could not distribute the milk, to water the grass in their neighbor- 
hood with the milk. Many of the dealers lost several of their custom- 
ers because they could not take care of their trade. Many of the poor 
people commenced using condensed milk, and they will continue to use 
it after the strike is over. There was nothing to be gained by a con- 
tinuance of the strike but misery, destruction of property and trade 
and loss of business, as well as loss of life, which is the most precious 
of all the gifts with which man is endowed. 

You are wondering, no doubt, what caused the strike. A brief 
outline of what brought it about might be interesting to our member- 
ship for their information and guidance in the future. Let it be said 
that the milk drivers of St. Louis and other places are filled with the 
opinion that they can get the same conditions for their membership, 
which has been organized not much more than a year, as the member- 
ship of Local No. 753 of Chicago or the San Francisco local are getting 
for their membership, who have been organized for the past sixteen 
years. We say to our membership in this industry now, for their fu- 
ture guidance, that to think so is absolute insanity and that anyone who 
tells you that, whether an officer or member, is not advising you for 
your good. Get it into your heads that a new union of any kind organ- 
ized only for a year or two cannot expect the same conditions that the 
men who have been organized for years and years are getting; the men 
who have perfected their union and who have climbed up the ladder 
step by step. You will have to do the same thing—you cannot climb 
the ladder six steps at a time. We have a condition similar to this ex- 
isting among the milk drivers of New York and New Jersey. Some 
false prophets have been filling them with fire and telling them that 
they can get the same conditions as the milk drivers of Chicago or San 
Francisco. We want this understood, that while we want the mem- 
bership of every one of our local unions to get the very best conditions 
they can, yet we also want them to understand that they must adopt 
the rule of reason and that they must learn to walk before they can 
run. This milk wagon drivers’ local of St. Louis which has made such 
a splendid fight has been organized for two or three years, but had no 
material strength in membership until about a year ago. Employers 
when they first deal with an organization have a hard time trying to 
get an understanding of what a union means. Employers need an edu- 
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cation as much as the men, and sometimes more than the men. When 
Local Union No. 603 put in their agreement they were getting a guar- 
antee of $14.00 a week and certain commissions over and above a cer- 
tain amount of sales. They asked for a guarantee of $21.00 a week 
and double the amount of their commission, or six per cent. of their 
total sales. When the agreement was forwarded to the General Presi- 
dent, on reading it over and finding out that they were asking for a fifty 
per cent. increase in wages and a large increase in commissions, he re- 
fused to sanction the wage scale and returned it to the local union with- 
out his approval, with a letter of explanation and advice. By the way, 
this is where joint councils should come in. They should not sanction 
unreasonable demands made by local unions when a wage scale is read 
before the council and approval is asked. The local union then held 
a meeting, read the letter of the General President and decided to 
enange their wage scale. They drew up another wage scale, reducing 
the amount of the guarantee from $21.00 to $18.00 a week. They then 
presented same to the employers. The employers immediately threw 
up their hands and said, “No, we cannot do this; there is nothing to it; 
it would put us out of business,” and the first thing we knew the largest 
part of the organization, or nearly six hundred members, were locked 
out. This is where the employers made a mistake. They should have 
reasoned the matter out with the men and should have continued to 
run their business and, if necessary, call the attention of the General 
Office to the condition that confronted them and we in the General Office 
wouid have seen that the employers were given justice at least, and if 
the local union refused to act in a just manner it would then have to 
sever its connection with the International organization. The em- 
ployers closed their doors and the fight started. After that when Sec- 
retary Hughes and others explained to the men that their demands were 
somewhat unreasonable the men listened to reason, but the employers 
would not listen to anything and refused to consider any proposition. 
They refused even to meet the representatives of organized labor. 
After several days, when the lockout was anything but a pleasant af- 
fair, the Commissioner of Public Safety, who has charge of the police 
force, insisted that the employers meet the representatives of the union. 
They did meet the representatives of the union, but met them with in- 
sulting remarks, in a fighting mood, and with an ugly disposition, and 
the result was that nothing was accomplished toward bringing about 
a settiement. The news of the railroad strike was then being spread 
broadcast throughout the country by the newspapers. The milk deal- 
ers perhaps felt that there was no use in settling before the railroad 
strike, so they waited and waited, expecting the railroad strike to take 
place. However, the railroad strike was settled, or averted, so things 
looked a little better for us and we got the first break from the employ- 
ers’ side and made a settlement with a dairy, employing seventy- 
five men. 

Summing up the whole situation for our future guidance, we ask 
our local unions to be reasonable in their demands and to ask only for 
that which is right, and what they believe to be right, they should in- 
sist on getting and the International will help them to get it. But we 
want our unions to be fair and to get the idea out of their heads that 
because they have a union that they have the right to ask for anything 
they desire. In other words, our membership must understand that 
the employers have some say in how they shall run their business; that 
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after all there are remote instances in which officers and unions go 
too far. While we will say this: That the local union of milk wagon 
drivers of St. Louis from the day they were locked out down to the time 
of the settlement were absolutely right and the employers were wrong, 
let it be a lesson to them, that in all of their dealings with their employ- 
ers they must take into consideration the other side of the business. 
We believe that the strike or lockout will be a lesson to the employers 
of St. Louis, especially those in the milk industry, and, like the strike 
in Boston in 1907 when the employers in that city were given a lesson 
they never forgot, the bosses of St. Louis as a result of this lockout have 
been taught a lesson. Our men made a gallant fight. They carried 
on a clean fight and our unions, all of them in St. Louis, deserve credit 
for the manner in which they supported the milk drivers and the milk 
drivers made a showing creditable to themselves and honor to the Inter- 
netional Union. 


ITH the destruction of life and property still going on in 

\ K } Europe, it is almost impossible to imagine that some day that 

destruction will come to an end and that some day peace will 

prevail in that section of the world where war is now raging; 

that the green grass will grow, the sun will continue to shine and flow- 

ers will bud forth where devastation and misery now exists, and that 

the rivers will run and sparkle in the sunshine where there is nothing 

now but cruelty and blood; but still this will come to pass. We are 

reminded of this by the words of Robert Louis Stevenson, which we 

print below, in describing France, through which he traveled, or was 

traveling after the religious war that had then destroyed that portion 

of France. The same condition will apply to the countries that are 
now at war: 





“We traveled in the print of olden wars, 
Yet all the land was green, 
And love we found, and peace, 
Where fire and war had been. 


“They pass and smile, the children of the sword— 
No more the sword they wield; 
And O, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield!” 





T may not be too late to say a word about the splendid showing made 
I by the trade unionists of Boston on Labor Day. Vice-President 
Jennings, who was chief marshal of the parade, being president 

of the Central body, had the largest parade to review that they 
have ever had in the history of that old-fashioned city. It is estimated 
that between fifteen and twenty thousand men were in line. The team- 
sters made the strongest and best showing of any organization repre- 
sented. Nearly all of our members turned out in honor of Labor and 
as a mark of respect to the officers in charge of the parade, a teamster 
being president of the Central body and a teamster president of the 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor. The parade was 
reviewed from the steps of the court house by Governor McCall and his 
staff, also from the steps of the city hall by Mayor Curley and several 
ofticial city fathers. After the parade, as a guest of the city of Boston, 
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about four hundred of the officers of the unions were entertained at a 
banquet at the Quincy House, Mayor Curley being one of the principal 
speakers. The banquet could not have been improved upon. They had 
everything that men could eat or desire, as well as some drinkables, 
all furnished by the city of Boston. The city of Boston also gave 
$1,200.00 to Vice-President Jennings as head of the Central Labor 
Union to be used in defraying the expenses of the large parade, such 
as for printing, music, suitable signs, etc. To those of our membership 
who do not know how things are in Boston, as it is different from any 
other city, let it be said that there is a special fund provided for by the 
budget of the city of Boston which covers entertainment and which is 
used by the mayor for the purpose of treating with hospitality any dis- 
tinguished visitors who may come to the city, or for furthering any just 
cause within the city, and part of this fund was used for the purpose 
of honoring Labor and its representatives. Other cities, please take 
notice. 





showed a balance of $211,000.00 in the funds of the Interna- 

tional. This year, the same date, September 1, the balance on 

hand is $262,000.00, a gain of $50,000.00 in one year on a 15-cent 
per capita tax. We have this amount after paying the expenses of our 
International convention, which were exceedingly heavy, the large 
printing expenses connected with and after the convention, the increase 
in salaries of all officers, and the payment of more strike benefits to 
our local unions than we paid in any year past, owing to the disturbed 
condition of the country and the scarcity of labor. How did we do it? 
Simply and solely by running the business of the International office 
as it should be—on a strictly business principle, by guarding the mon- 
eys entrusted to our care just as scrupulously as if they were our own, 
and perhaps more carefully, and while paying every one and ever local 
union every dollar that was due them, at the same time we refused to 
pay those who were not entitled to it. On top of all this (with nearly 
every other International Union having dissatisfaction existing in cer- 
tain districts) we find complete harmony and satisfaction existing in 
every district of our country; with absolute confidence in the Interna- 
Union and its General Executive Board, and everyone believing that 
justice has been done them and will be done them in the future. Then 
ask yourself the question, and find the answer if you can, how in the 
face of all this did we save over fifty thousand dollars in one year? 


Ts financial report of our union to our convention one year ago 





Chicago, dropped into the office the other day to find out why he 

was not receiving his Journal. We looked over our files and 
found that his name had just been sent in and was on our mail- 

ing list. After going over the situation the entire matter was explained 
satisfactory to him. We want to say to our membership that if you 
know of any member in good standing who is not getting the Journal, 
or any of our members who have been getting the Journal but have 
changed their address, notify this office through your secretary-treas- 
urer (not through any other officer) and they will receive the Journal. 
We are glad to have any member in good standing visit headquar- 
ters at any time and look us over. Any member who carries his due 


B Biers George E. Carr of Local No. 705, Truck Drivers of 
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book paid up to date will be shown through the office and extended the 
courtesy that he is entitled to from the International officer who may 
be present. We are also proud of the fact that Brother Carr, while 
spending a few days in Indiana, made it his business to go so far as to 
look after his Journal. If all of our members would take this interest 
in their organization our membership would be better as a whole. From 
listening to Brother Carr and his expressions regarding the Journal, 
he gave us to understand that he was more put out because of not re- 
ceiving his Journal than the ordinary man would be were he deprived 
of his salary. Therefore, kindly take notice and see that your name is 
sent into this office and we will send you the Journal, no matter what 
it costs. It will be sent to you free and you are entitled to it because 
of the fact that you are paying your dues promptly each month to your 
organization. 





We notice among those who had favored the confirmation by the 
United States Senate of Louis Brandeis the name of ex-President Eliot 
of Harvard University, while President Lowell of the same university 
was opposed to Louis Brandeis. We are surprised at this, as it is sure- 
ly one of the strange things of life, as President Lowell is somewhat 
progressive while President Eliot never favored anything that labor 
unions were interested in, or anything that we know of that could be 
called progressive. However, perhaps this is a change before death, 
and the man in his old age may be getting some sparks of common sense 
into his brain. This is the man you will all remember who said that 
a scab or strike breakef was a hero and debated this issue in Faneuil 
Hall, in Boston, with the late Frank H. Foster. 





We cannot allow the columns of our Journal to go through without 
saying something in favor of Senator LaFollette, whom we congratu- 
late because he received the nomination from the State of Wisconsin 
for Senator from the Republican party. Senator LaFollette, like Gov- 
ernor Johnson of California, is a friend of humanity and stands for jus- 
tice for the working class and is above party partisanship. We hope 
and trust that he will be elected. .It means more to the struggling 
masses of the country than it does to the Senator himself. He was the 
only Republican in the United States Senate who had the courage to 
vote against the majority of his own party in favor of the eight-hour 
law for the railway brotherhoods, or which is commonly called the 
Adamson bill, approved of and suggested by President Wilson. The 
newspapers of the country referred to Senator LaFollette in the follow- 
ing language: 

“All the Democrats voted for the bill with the exception of two, 
and the only Republican who voted for it (if you can call him a Repub- 
lican) was Senator LaFollette.” This from the Indianapolis News. 
We wish Senator LaFollette success and trust that every workingman 
in the State of Wisconsin will put his shoulder to the wheel and work 
for his election. 





contributed to the assistance of Local Union No. 23 of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in answer to the appeal sent out by the officers of 
the local union and approved by the General Executive Board. 
If you notice any errors or omissions in this list, kindly notify us imme- 


T= following is a list of the local unions and the amount they 
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diately. Vice-President John Geary has just sent in the list and we 
desire to say, as members of the General Executive Board, that we sin- 
cerely thank our membership for their prompt answer to the appeal. 
The local union did not win a complete victory, but through your assist- 
ance the organization was saved. The membership today retain their 
union and obtained better working conditions, and it should be to you, 
as it is to us in the General Office, gratifying to know that where men 
were fighting for the right to be union men that you materially assisted 
them in obtaining that American privilege: 


Amount Amount 

Local Union. Contributed. Local Union. Contributed. 
> eee Fe !00lU le 5.00 
is ce ol oec eke * — I Pore ee 1 .00 
NE SON erernee ny eeer Oe Ws ol ac be bao ee ks 2.50 
Of ar ea i SS ae 5.00 
SN a5 a a wid se ddi4 eoak i ee 25.00 
PRR Sirgen tase DE SR id se avhew aes 5.00 
Se ok a Sas Sandee a eee 10.00 
i eee WE TU Bc ce cceccnewes 5.00 
fk ee i i Sa ee ee 20.00 
| es ee De «A ds he ds edna 25.00 
| Se Si ee ee Ds TU I i ig ne i 25.00 
Ee eee RE: MN as aca hia Greek nes 10.00 
SE ey are Se MD ig okies aden eek 10.00 
SS errr ce of a | ee 5.00 
NS aay Greely pare SS OS Re ree ree 10.00 
SERS ener Ga hs 6s kt-w ae e080 wos 10.00 
epee nner i ae Peer ae 5.25 
A ee eres eee , LS ere 5.00 
RN Ee kitcar ee. eee 100.00 
I fe at a tere 2.50 
a ee eee (ak e/a ee 5.00 
RR ens Bare OL De MGS a So kn 6s heat 1.00 
oe SM PROD ccs ace dk wie eseiees 5.00 
cd ge oe one eS 10.00 
BE ooh re eae as . oS. oe > rr 1.00 
I as pack Wal ice elo ne eS ee ee 5.00 
| FN aren ares ee Se ha eo hws daws 2.00 
I 504-7 eRe NS view BO, a heb ca veuce xs 5.00 
I ao ord o ecke ous ee 25.00 
"Eee ere re 25.00 No.397..... Eos pene es 5.00 

ORO oc tec counycszcsbacelees $1,600.25 


We are pleased to learn, from returns published in the newspapers, 
that Hiram Johnson, Governor of California, has received the nomina- 
tion for United States Senator from the Republican party of that State. 
Mr. Johnson, it will be remembered, pulled away from the Republican 
party and became identified with the Progressive party four years ago. 
He was a candidate for Vice-President of the United States on the same 
ticket with Theodore Roosevelt. 

To those who may not know we desire to say that there is no better 
man in this country in public life than Hiram Johnson. Of course, 
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you know that the Progressive party has again merged with or re- 
turned to the Republicans. Johnson is the man who openly snubbed 
and refused to meet that famous labor hater, General Otis, of Los An- 
geles Times fame. He is a man above party, every inch of him containing 
justice and honesty. It makes very little difference what particular party 
such men as Johnson aftiliate with, as they are friends of humanity, 
and we trust that he will be successful in his election to the United 
States Senate because we know that if he gets there he will be another 
LaFollette, a man who will vote in the interest of justice and who will 
always fight for a square deal for the toiling masses of the nation. 

We trust that our membership in California will do their duty by 
helping him all they can in the fight in which he is now engaged. By 
doing this they will only be doing justice to one who deserves justice, 
as he has always been sincere with everyone with whom he has come 
in contact, and the voters of California by electing him will be perform- 





ing a service to organized labor which will be almost priceless. 


Hiram Johnson success. 


The history of man is simply the 
history of slavery, of injustice and 
brutality, together with the dead 
and desolate years, slowly and 
painfully advanced. 

Slavery includes all other crimes. 
It is the joint product of the kid- 
naper, the private thief, murderer 
and hypocrite. It degrades labor 
and corrupts leisure. 

With the idea that labor is the 
basis of progress goes the truth 
that labor must be free. The la- 
borer must be a free man. 

I would like to see this world at 
last, so that a man could die and 
not feel that he had left his wife 
and children a prey to the greed, 
the avarice, or the cruelties of man- 
kind. 

There is something wrong in a 
government where honesty wears 
a rag, and rascality a robe; when 
the loving, the tender, eat a crust, 
while the infamous sit at banquets. 

Whoever produces anything at 
weary labor does not need a revela- 
tion from heaven to teach him that 
he has a right to the thing pro- 
duced. 

In most of the nations of our day 
the idlers and non-producers are 
either beggars or aristocrats, pau- 
pers or princes, and the great mid- 
dle laboring class supports both. 
Rags and robes have a liking for 


I wish 


each other. Beggars and kings are 
in accord; they are parasites, liv- 
ing on the same blood, stealing the 
same labor—one by beggary, the 
other by force. 

We must get rid of the idea that 
a little learning unfits one for 
work. There is no real conflict be- 
tween Latin and Labor. 

You have no idea how many men 
are spoiled by what is called educa- 
tion. For the most part colleges 
are places where pebbles are pol- 
ished and diamonds are dimmed. 
Every child should be taught that 
the useful are the honorable, and 
that they who live on the labor of 
others are the enemies of society. 

The object of all education 
should be to increase the usefulness 
of man—usefuiness to himself and 
others. 

To live on the labor of others, 
either by force which enslaves, or 
by cunning which robs, or by bor- 
rowing or begging, is wholly dis- 
honorable. Every man should be 
taught some useful art. His hands 
should be educated as well as his 
head. He should be taught to deal 
with things as they are—with life 
as it is. 

Labor is the only prayer that na- 
ture answers; it is the only prayer 
that deserves an answer—good, 
honest, noble work.—Ingersoll. 
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PITTSBUKGH, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and _ Brother—The 
fighting 255th, or the Department 
Store Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers, are still alive, and even 
more so now than ever after the 
Labor Day parade, which we sure 
did take some part in with over 
two hundred members in line and 
a big brass band, which attracted 
no little attention along the line of 
march. Not only did we attract 
the attention of the labor leaders 
and fellow-unionists, but also the 
public in general and the public 
press. All went well with the ex- 
ception of one of our worthy mem- 
bers, Brother Elmer Lewis, better 
known as “Peggy,” who happens to 
have the misfortune of having to 
use an artificial member in the 
form of a leg, which proved very 
much of a handicap to him as a 
marcher, but he stuck until we dis- 
banded, then fell, overcome by the 
heat, but was soon given first aid 
by some of our members and was 
able to go to his home and says he’ll 
march again. 

We are out in a campaign for 
members and, as each and every 
member is a committee of one him- 
self to boost our membership, we 
hope to have at least 500 members 
before old 1916 has gone down in 
history as a thing of the past. We 
also hope to keep up our good at- 
tendance at the meetings, which no 
doubt have been proving very in- 
teresting of late. When a member 
stops and asks the question, “What 
is the union doing?” he surely is 
asking a very foolish question. He 
should ask himself, ““What am I do- 
ing for the union?” Each and 
every member is a very important 
part of the union. It is a duty he 
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owes to himself and his dependents 
to do all in his power to strengthen 
his local and give whatever assist- 


ance he can. Do not depend upon 
the officers of your local to do all 
the work, for if you do very soon 
the officers will not be able to find 
anything to do. 

Our future never looked bright- 
er, so put your shoulders to the 
wheels, boys. In union there is 
strength, but there are still a few 
more out. Get them in and make it 
stronger. 

“Yet we are young and in 

prime, 

We’ve made a local in four months’ 
time; 

And when we are old we'll not need 
a scold, 

We’ve served our time when in our 
prime.” 

JOS. H. FORDYCE, 
Rec. Sec. Local 255. 


our 





SCRANTON, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local 
Union No. 229 of Scranton, Pa., 
has been signing up contracts for 
the men employed as milk drivers 
and chauffeurs employed by the 
milk dealers of this city. We have 
been holding conferences with the 
employers for the last four months 
and at last we got our contract 
signed by one of the large employ- 
ers, who seems to be fair. When 
we got this firm as the first, then 
the rest came along. This contract 
is for one year as a starter under 
closed shop conditions for all men 
employed by them. They must be- 
come members of our local. The 
minimum wage per week is $14.00 
up to 250 quarts of milk. Those 
who put out 250 quarts per day get 
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$15.00 per week, and those who put 
out 350 quarts per day receive 
$16.00 per week, ten hours per day, 
with one day off a month with pay. 
Our men received an advance of 
$5.00 per month in wages; also one 
week’s vacation with pay, or in all 
eighteen days off with pay in one 
year; no barn work for the drivers. 
As soon as the driver gets in and 
makes his returns, his day’s work 
ends. Barn men get one week’s 
vacation and one-half day on Sun- 
days and holidays with pay. The 
men employed in the milk business 
as chauffeurs, drivers and barn 
men are greatly pleased over the 
changed working conditions gained 
for them. Little time and patience 
will accomplish much and leave a 
better impression on those with 
whom you do business with than if 
you went off the handle. 
M. E. KANE, 
Business Agent No. 229. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


Whenever you hear people try- 
ing to justify the ruthless struggle 
for existence between man and 
man, and the brutal sacrifice of hu- 
man beings in this struggle, with 
reference to the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, ask them what 
they really mean when they talk of 
the fittest. 

If the survivor is the best intel- 
lectually and morally, in their esti- 
mation, then they simply contend 
that they take success as their 
standard of intellectual and moral 
values, and the multi-millionaire is 
their ideal man of our times. He 
succeeds where the plainly honest 
and scrupulous man, the strictly 
law-abiding citizen, fails. On the 
other hand, if the fittest is merely 
the one who understands how best 
to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment, whatever they may be, then 
intellectual and moral considera- 
tions play no part in the proposi- 
tion, and the louse is the equal of 


the multi-millionaire. Both of 
them survive where hosts of high- 
minded, noble men and women fail 
in the struggle for existence under 
present conditions. 

If one man inherits a fortune 
that enables him to set five hun- 
dred men to work and appropriate 
the surplus value they produce, and 
thus become a multi-millionaire, 
while another man _ starts the 
struggle for life with nothing but 
his labor power, and dies of con- 
sumption or any other vocational 
sickness, do you then feel yourself 
justified in asserting that the fit- 
test has survived? Certainly not, 
unless you claim the possession of 
unearned capital to be an integral 
part of a man’s fitness, and the lack 
of a rich father an element of per- 
sonal unfitness. 

Or, to take another picture, if 
one man places honor and con- 
science higher than profit and re- 
mains relatively poor, while an- 
other takes the opposite stand- 
point, and, acting accordingly, be- 
comes rich and a pillar of society, 
do you then claim that the latter is 
the fittest in the sense of being the 
best representative of civilized hu- 
manity? You do not unless your 
ideal of civilized humanity is ex- 
pressed in terms of material suc- 
cess at any price. 

Finally, if one man sacrifices his 
life to save the lives of some of his 
comrades overcome by smoke in a 
burning factory, while the owner 
of the factory who by his greed has 
caused the catastrophe, survived 
and continues to pile up wealth 
wrung from the sweat of other 
men’s brows, are you prepared to 
say that it was the best man that 
survived? Certainly not, unless 
you take the standpoint that the in- 
terests of society are better sereved 
by killing people than by saving 
them, and that the qualities that 
make heroes are inferior to those 
that fili pockets—Robert Steiner 
in Brewery Workers’ Journal. 





